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Racial Amalgamation in the U. S. 
White Southerners are fearful, it is often stated, of 


amalgamation of the races, and this is believed to coy ; 


for much of the intense opposition to integration 
schools. Yet studies of social scientists have indicated, 
writes Robert Breistedt, that amalgamation “has occurred 
most frequently in those parts of the country where strict 
segregation was obtained.” Professor Breistedt its chair- 
man of the Department of Sociology and Anthropology, 
the City College of New York, and the quotation is from 
a letter published in the New York Times, March 31, 1956. 
These studies also show, he states, that “the number of 
racial intermarriages in states where education is inte- 
grated is stastiscally insignificant.” 

The extensive collections of data on this sian of 
Negro-white issues for Gunnar Myrdal’s book, dn Ameri- 
can Dilemma (Harper’s, 1944), were summarized in 
Arnold Rose’s The Negro in America (Harper’s, 1944). 
Beacon Press has now reprinted Professor Rose’s title in 
a paperback series (Boston, 1956. $1.45). In view of the 
high current interest in the fear of racial amalgamation, 
references are made to this book. 

“To the ordinary, white American, the caste line between 
whites and Negroes is based upon, and defended by, the 
anti-amalgamation doctrine. . . . Crossbreeding is consid- 
ered undesirable.” It is often thought that offspring “of 
crossbreeding is inferior to both parent stocks.” There is 
among white Americans a folklore, “which is remarkably 
similar throughout the country,” to the effect that there is 

n “inherited inferiority of the Negro people.” 

But this doctrine is popularly applied “differently to 
lawful and unlawful matings.” As for lawful matings, in 
North and South, mixed couples are generally punished 
“by nearly complete social ostracism.” In the South, 
“where intermarriage is strictly forbidden by law, illicit 
relations are widespread. . The illicit relations freely 
allowed or only frowned upon are, however, restricted to 
those between white men and Negro women. A white 
woman’s relation with a Negro man is met with the full 
fury of the anti-amalgamation penalties.” 

White people, it is reported, often argue against inter- 
racial sex relations by appealing to Negroes’ race pride 
and their interest in keeping their own race pure. This 
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A Prargyne t is usually greeted with amusement by Negroes, 


roes are generally aware of the fact that many 

Negroes already have both white and Indian ancestry, and 

t this is the result of the historic domination of Negro 
white men. 

“Althottgh the idea of race pride has been growing with 
the Negro, this is due to the common white opinion of the 
racial inferiority of the Negro people and the whites’ in- 
tense dislike of intermarriage. The fact that a large amount 
of exploitative sexual intercourse between white men and 
Negro women has always been a part of interracial rela- 
tions, coupled with the further fact that the Negroes feel 
the disgrace of their women who are not accepted into 
matrimony, ... is a strong practical reason for the Negro’s 
preaching race pride in his own group. But it is almost 
certainly not based on any fundamental feeling condemn- 
ing miscegenation on racial or biological grounds. On this 
central point, as on so many others, the whites’ attitudes 
are primary and decisive; the Negroes’ are in the nature 
of accommodation or protest.” 

In North and South, but particularly in the South, Rose 
summarizes, wide assent is given by white people to the 
following ideas which may be called the “white man’s 
theory of color caste”: 

“The concern for race purity is basic to the whole issue. 

. . Rejection of social equality is to be understood as a 
precaution to hinder intermarriage. The danger of inter- 
marriage is so tremendous that segregation and discrimina- 
tion must be extended to nearly all spheres of life... .” 

“This popular theory is, of course, a rationalization of 
other motives, among them economic interests . . . ; social 
fears; and cravings for prestige and security.” 

It is evident, too, that the biological doctrine “refers to 
legal marriage and to relations between Negro men and 
white women, but not to extramarital sex relations between 
white men and Negro women.” 

It is also necessary to “understand the emotion attached 
to the Negro problem. Sex and social status are for most 
individuals the danger points where they fear sinister 
onslaughts on their personal security. . . . In a manner 
and to a degree most uncomfortable for the Negro people 
in America, both these sexual and social problems have 
become related to the Negro problem.” 

Most persons consulted with respect to local trends 
“have agreed in the belief that sex relations between mem- 
bers of the two groups are decreasing. The same opinion 
is expressed in the literature... .” 

But even if there is an increase in prostitution and casual 
sex relations between the two races, “the offspring from 
intermixture may be decreasing.” For prostitution is 
usually sterile, “and contraception is probably widely used 

. in casual sex relations.” 
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The sincerity of the average white person’s opinions 
“should not be doubted,” but the way in which he con- 
stantly interchanges the words “amalgamation” and “in- 
termarriage,” meaning a white woman’s marriage to or 
sexual relations with a Negro man, is “bewildering.” 

“Amalgamation both in the South and in the North is, 
and has always been, mainly a result not of marriage but 
of illicit sex relations. And these illicit sex relations have 
in the main been confined to white men and colored 
women.” 

There is evidence, Mr. Rose summarized, that “for a 
white man to have illicit relations with Negro women is 
increasingly meeting disapproval. Negroes themselves are 
more and more frowning upon such relations. . . . Sex and 
race fears are, however, even today the main defense for 
segregation and the whole caste order.” 


Many of the studies of anthropologists were concisely 
interpreted by Ralph Linton, professor of anthropology at 
Yale University, in an article in American Mercury, New 
York, February, 1947. Amalgamation of races has been 
going on since the Negroes first arrived. There was some 
mixture of Indian and Negro blood. By the time the plan- 
tation system was established, amalgamation became wide- 
spread through relations of white plantation owners and 
Negro concubines. 

The aristocrats of the plantations often chose the hand- 
somest and most intelligent of Negro women as their 
concubines. It was thought that children of the “pick” of 
Negro women commanded a high price in the slave mar- 
kets. During the Civil War and Reconstruction, the genes 
of Yankee soldiers and of carpetbaggers were also infused 
into the Negro race. But amalgamation, thought Professor 
Linton, had tapered off considerably in recent times. 
Opinion of Negro women was becoming more decisive in 
opposition. 


The Situation in School Integration 


What's Happening in School Integration? is the title 
of a pamphlet published by the Public Affairs Committee, 
New York (December, 1956. 25 cents a copy). Prepared 
by Harold C. Fleming and John Constable, the document 
is based on several studies recently conducted by the South- 
ern Regional Council, Atlanta, an organization of white 
and Negro Southerners, which has worked for many years 
for interracial cooperation. Some aspects of Northern 
communities are included. 

The Southern and border states are classified by their 
attitudes toward the decision of the Supreme Court on 
desegregation of public schools. While presenting their 
classification, the authors also note that “the contrasts to 
be found within a single state are often extreme.” 

The contrasts are particularly to be noted in the states 
called “divided,” or the states where the state educational 
authorities do not have a fixed policy and local units vary 
in their policies. 

The “divided” states are: Arkansas, Delaware, Ten- 
nessee, and Texas. 

The states “resisting” are: Florida, North Carolina, 
and Virginia. But developments in Virginia the past year 
have been such as perhaps to put that commonwealth into 
the category of “defiant.” However, the state is kept in the 
group resisting because of good evidence that large num- 
bers of people are not in favor of “the doctrine of die- 
hard” opposition. 

The states “defying” are: South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

The states “integrating” are: Kentucky, Maryland, 


Missouri, Oklahoma, and West Virginia. The District of 
Columbia has also undertaken a program of desegregation. 

“Although most of the pro-segregation groups publicly 
deplore violence, it has been increasing steadily since the 
May 17, 1954, decision.” 

“A growing number of courageous ministers have been 
forced from their pulpits. Some of them did not even 
advocate integration but merely calm and Christian dis- 
cussion of the issue. Ministers are not the only victims of 
the segregationist demand for conformity. Some news- 
paper editors have been persecuted, and educators have 
been forced to give up their jobs rather than surrender 
their principles. . . . To many persons the dangers inherent 
in these violations of the basic freedoms of thought, 


speech, and association overshadow the segregation con- 


troversy itself.” 

In the North and West, it is noted, segregation exists 
by custom and practice rather than by law. School segre- 
gation is affected by residential segregation, and this is “by 
tar the biggest obstacle to integrated schools in the non- 
South.” Note is taken of numerous instances of desegre- 
gation of housing facilities in the North and West. There 
are also various efforts to secure employment of Negroes 
without discrimination. The authors remark that the gov- 
ernmental Committee on Government Contracts, of which 
Vice President Nixon is Chairman, “has helped to bring 
about these changes” in employment conditions. 


The Score on Southern Schoo| Desegregation 


In September, 1956, Southern School News, Nashville, 
Tenn., reported that as schools opened in 17 border and 
Southern states 300,000 Negro pupils were attending pub- 
lic schools in “integrated situations,” a gain of 45,000 
pupils over the previous year. About 725 local school 
districts were de-segregated, a gain of 186 in a year. 

By contrast, nearly 3,000 school districts with some 
2,400,000 Negro pupils remained segregated. During the 
previous year, actions taken toward desegregation were in 
the border states. 

Racial segregation in the public schools remained un- 
broken in eight states: Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Virginia. In three of these states, the News stated, “some 
Negroes are attending private and state-supported col- 
leges”: Louisiana, North Carolina, and Virginia. 

The 186 local school districts that had desegregated 
were distributed as follows: West Virginia, 3; Delaware, 
1; Missouri, 6; Tennessee, 1; Kentucky, 46; Texas, 35; 
Oklahoma, 85; Maryland, 9. 

A check with 50 private schools in 12 border and South- 
ern states reveals, says the News, “that ‘integration has 
subsided as a factor in causing people to register their 
children.’” It is a “slight factor,” say some, in causing 
good enrollments, but the relatively high number of pupils 
in private schools is said by the correspondents to be the 
result of good financial conditions, dissatisfactions in cer- 
tain areas with trends in public schools, and increasing 
numbers of children everywhere. 


“A Frankly One-Sided Report” 


Long lists of specific “instances of desegregation” are 
found in a paperback book, tegration North and South, 
by David Loth and Harold Vieming (New York, Meridian 
Books, 1956. 40 cents). In an Introduction, Morris L. 
Ernst writes that “this volume might well be entitled 
‘Inventory of Hope’ or ‘An Answer to the Faint of Heart.’ 
It seems to me to carry peculiar value because it fills a 
nasty void left by press, radio, and television.” The lists 
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are called incomplete. They are concerned not only with 
schools, but also with many other aspects of community 
life. The material was gathered by means of a grant from 
the Fund for the Republic. 

David Loth’s contribution is the inventory of illustra- 
tions of desegregation “which constitute positive evidence 
of progress toward the integration of Negroes into the 
community life of the Northern United States. No attempt 
is made to evaluate them, the reason or pressures behind 
them, how well they are working, or how much still 
remains to be done in the same community or other com- 
munities. No distinction is made among instances, whether 
they resulted from voluntary action, court or other official 
order, or group pressure.” The title above comes from Mr. 
Loth’s preface to the listing. 

Mr. Loth’s “inventory was taken in the 31 states outside 
of the solid South and of the border states of Oklahoma, 
Missouri, West Virginia, Maryland, and Delaware.” The 
period covered was May, 1954—May, 1956. The Supreme 
Court’s first decision on desegregation in the public schools 
came in May, 1954. “To what extent that decision stimu- 
lated or hampered desegregation in the North is an argu- 
ment quite outside the scope of this inventory.” The 
inventory is limited to Negro-white relationships. 

Harold Fleming of the Southern Regional Council 
makes an inventory of 1100 instances in 17 Southern and 
border states. He states that in the South there have been 
“varying reactions” to the Supreme Court’s decision on the 
schools. “It is universally recognized that this is a time of 
trouble in the South. . . . Dissension and conflict have 
dominated the news of the region. The danger is that 
Southerners themselves, to say nothing of people else- 
where, will be blinded to the constructive evidence, and 
will surrender to fear and discouragement. It is hoped 
that these findings will serve, in some measure, as a 
corrective.” 

He also thinks that “the following conclusions seem 
... Warranted” : 

“The Supreme Court’s school decision of May, 1954, 
was not an abrupt new departure, but simply the most 
far-reaching in a long series of development. In practically 
every area of public life inventoried, evidences of desegre- 
gation since 1954 were additions to a substantial list of 
Southern precedents. 

“The common notion that ‘desegregation just can’t 
work’ in the South is plainly contradicted by the findings. 
The nearly 1,100 instances of desegregation discovered 
were almost evenly divided between the ‘border’ states on 
the one hand, and the twelve ‘Southern’ states on the 
other. Virtually all of them took place smoothly and 
harmoniously. . . . 

“Many changes were the result of voluntary decisions. 
... There is no longer a solid South of segregation. In 
the last two years, eight states have achieved a semblance 
of unity on pro-segregation policies. But there isa... 
diversity of conditions and attitudes from one of these 
states to the other, and from area to area within a given 
state. The findings clearly reflect these varying degrees of 
readiness to desegregate and probably foreshadow a fur- 
ther splintering of the segregation orthodoxy. 

“Finally, the results of the survey suggest that beneath 
the surface turmoil of Southern resistance, deep-running 
currents are steadily eroding the undemocratic patterns of 
the past.” 

Mr. Fleming gives a special section on Washington, 
D.C. Both compliers include instances of local church 
activity. Many of these have to do with admission of 
Negroes to ministerial associations and to local churches, 
with the sponsoring of interracial conferences, with the 
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election of Negroes to office in religious organizations. 
Mr. Fleming mentions the numerous activities of Meth- 
odist women, and of Roman Catholics in “several South- 
ern areas.”” Mr. Loth, who covered areas outside the 
South, remarks that more instances were found among 
religious organizations than in any other category. This 
does not mean, he states, that churches “are doing a more 
extensive job of integration than other institutions.” 
There were numerous instances of integration prior to 
1954. He also says the numerous instances may not have 
been “materially influenced by the Supreme Court deci- 
sion on the public schools.” Also, a special inquiry among 
churches may have resulted in better reporting of in- 
stances from religious institutions. 


Unease of Jews in the South 


“Two reports on the reaction of Jews in the troubled 
South” are published in Midstream, New York, a quar- 
terly Jewish review, Autumn, 1956. 

“Caught in the Middle” is the title of an article by 
Harry L. Golden, editor of Carolina Israelite, which con- 
siders Jews “caught between the moral demands exerted 
on them by the fight for Negroes’ rights and the pressures 
of their white Gentile neighbors.” White Gentiles are ask- 
ing Jews to contribute to “pro-segregation organizations.” 

Many Jews in the South are very much concerned “over 
the immediate future.” Their fear grows “out of a con- 
tinued resistance, by stratagems of attrition, by their Gen- 
tile neighbors against the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court” in regard to desegregation of the public 
schools. And within the Jewish community there seem to 
be none more fearful than those who consider themselves 
“most assimilated.” “The most scared of all is the fellow 
who had a Confederate grandfather.” 

Jews do not think only of the present crisis. The present 
situation is only “one of certain fixed ‘jeopardies’ any one 
of which is serious enough to threaten his security.” Jews 
remember that in an economic depression in Georgia in 
1913 it was possible to “launch the most serious anti- 
Semitic campaign in the South... .” 

Some Jews are only vaguely conscious of the “more 
serious implications involved” when they acquiesce in pro- 
segregation movements. But Jews often think of the 
“ ‘required’ conformity in terms of actual survival.” “What 
will happen to us here?” 

“Gentile desire for Jewish separateness” is becoming 
evident to many Jews, as they read the charge made by 
professional “hate-mongers” in their anti-Semitic litera- 
ture that the Jews wish to “mongrelize” the white race. 

Although the Ku Klux Klan was predominantly a rural 
movement, the current pro-segregation movements have 
included “a surprisingly large percentage of urban middle- 
class Southerners.” This support has been “a severe blow 
to the Negro.” With all the Negro’s troubles, however, he 
is not as ambivalent as the Jew in the South, thinks Mr. 
Golden. 

Many white Southerners are convinced that enforced 
segregation can no longer be justified, but feel that the 
present problem is unprecedented. A deep sense of guilt 
is felt by many Southerners, over health conditions among 
Negroes for example. Many Southerners also find them- 
selves arrayed against national religious leaders. And the 
Southern religious leaders have had much influence in the 
past. Southern Protestants have not yet acted in terms of 
the official commitments of their religious bodies. 

The real contending forces, thinks Mr. Golden, “are the 
Protestant churches and the forces of hate and bigotry.” 
The latter have made the most noise. Mr. Golden thinks it 
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is time “for the Protestant churches to be heard and 
seen.” 

Albert Vorspan, executive secretary of the Commission 
on Social Action of the Union of American Hebrew Con- 
gregations, reports in an article, “A Visitor’s Account,” 
that he “met Jews in Alabama, Louisiana, and Mississippi 
who are unashamed members of White Citizens Councils.” 
They are persons held in low regard by the Jewish com- 
munity. But most Jews are not “prepared to oppose segre- 
gation publicly”; only a handful are. 

“The intensity of reactions of Jewish laymen on this 
issue varies considerably from community to community. 
The range is from vigilant concern and apprehension as 
to the possible repercussions upon the Jewish community 
—the characteristic mood in large metropolitan centers 
like New Orleans and Atlanta—to near panic in such 
communities as Montgomery and Selma, Alabama, and 
Shreveport, Louisiana. Jewish leaders in these latter com- 
munities fear that the furies of fanatical hatred can quickly 
be turned against them if Jews become identified with the 
forces of desegregation.” 

A Mississippi synagogue has informed a Jewish national 
organization that “segregation is neither a Jewish nor a 
moral issue.” “Freedom of the pulpit is imperiled in the 
Deep South.” Some rabbis are seeking pulpits in other 
regions. On the other hand, a prominent Jewish attorney 
is outspoken in favor of desegregation, saying that Jews 
have often criticized the Christian world for inactivity, 
and how can Jews be neutral now? But he is “a rare bird 
in the South and in the Southern Jewish community,” 
thinks Mr. Vorspan. 

At least 20 Southern Protestant ministers have been 
forced out of pulpits because they opposed segregation. 
But Jewish people see “the almost total failure” of the 
Southern churches to practice their preachments. One 
Protestant minister reports that he can talk frankly and 
fully only to the Lord. 

Many Jews feel that Jewish leadership at present would 
not benefit the cause of desegregation. If Christians led 
the way, many Jews would help, but Christians generally 
are not exercising leadership. 

Yet guidance must be given to Jewish young people 
who “are not wedded to a dead past.” Thus the “segrega- 
tion crisis confronting Southern Jewry is not merely a 
challenge—it is also an opportunity.” 


“A New Negro in the South” 


New Negroes have emerged in the South today, capable 
of decisive, united action, the Rev. Martin Luther King, 
Jr., leader of the Montgomery bus boycott, stated at a 
symposium in Hunter College, New York, arranged by 
the United Negro College Fund, December 11, 1956. 
Chester Bowles, former United States Ambassador to 
India, was the principal forum speaker, and Dr. King was 
one of four Negro leaders who took part in a panel dis- 
cussion, “The Negro Southerner Speaks.” 

“The Negro in the South has taken a new look at him- 
self,” Dr. King said. “With his migration to urban centers 
and the improvement of his educational and economic 
status, he has re-evaluated his position. No longer cowed 
by threats and intimidation, his attitude is a reflection of 
the sense of dignity being gained by colored peoples 
throughout the world today.” 

Mr. Bowles likened Dr. King’s successful leadership to 
that of Mohandas K. Gandhi in India. “As Gandhi ap- 
pealed to the basic decency, honesty, and democratic spirit 
of the British, so great new Negro leaders will now appeal 
to the conscience and the decency of their white neighbors 


throughout the South,” Mr. Bowles said. “Eventually the 
day will come, and I do not believe it is now far distant, 
when American law will protect all Americans against 
discrimination on the basis of race, or creed, or color, and 
we may live with each other in understanding and peace. 

“When this great day comes, it will be the courageous, 
democratic spirit of Gandhi and such men as Luther King 
which has made this new freedom possible, and it will 
have been achieved in the finest tradition of the human 
race,’ Mr. Bowles stated. 

Dr. Rufus E. Clement, a member of the Atlanta Board 
of Education, the first Negro elected to public office in 
Atlanta since the Reconstruction, said that the Negro has 
made all his gains in this country within the framework of 
the law. 


“Pictorial History of the Negro in America” 


One thousand illustrations from prints, engravings, 
photographs, and paintings accompany much clear text in 
a sort of panoramic story of the Negro in America, title 
above, by Langston Hughes and Milton Meltzer (New 
York, Crown Publishers, 1956. $5.95). The narrative 
begins with the story of the “peculiar institution” of 
slavery, then continues with accounts of the “free men of 
color,” and references to the many social movements and 
organizations which Negroes have joined for the purpose 
of achieving their desired reforms. 

Note is taken, for example, of the founding of the 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People. Among the white persons reported to have been 
present at the organization meeting in 1909 were Oswald 
Garrison Villard, Jane Addams, John Haynes Holmes, 
and William Dean Howells. 

The role of Negroes in the armed services is vividly 
portrayed, including detail concerning the medals won for 
bravery. Included are stories of the rise of the Ku Klux 
Klan and of the filibusters in the Senate when anti- 
lynching bills have been before that house. The work of 
Tuskegee Institute is well illustrated. The photographs 
include those of many Negroes who have been prominent 
in Negro affairs of the United States. 

There is an epilogue, including references to Rev. Mar- 
tin Luther King, of Montgomery, Ala.; Louis Armstrong 
and his trombone; and Thurgood Marshall, the lawyer 
who has argued civil rights cases before the Supreme 
Court. The final picture shows the candid and expectant 
face of a small boy. 

“The Negro churches, having grown by leaps and 
bounds under freedom, produced from their ranks many 
leaders.” 


World Council Project in Race Relations 


A project for the purpose of discovering how American 
experience in interracial cooperation can be applied in 
other nations is being conducted by the World Council of 
Churches. J. Oscar Lee, executive director of the National 
Council’s Department of Racial and Cultural Relations, 
will conduct the study. He will spend three months visit- 
ing Northern and Southern Rhodesia, Kenya, Pakistan, 
India, Ceylon, and Malaya. At each place he will confer 
with those who have been active in organized efforts to 
improve race relations. Dr. Lee is expected to make a 
report of his findings to the Central Committee of the 
World Council which will meet at Yale Divinity School, 
New Haven, August, 1957. The Fund for the Republic, 
New York, has made a grant to assist the project. The 
National Council of Churches is making available the 
services of Dr. Lee. 
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